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Christmastide 


Oh peaceful night! 

When Christ was born. 

O’er Bethlehem’s hills 

The wondrous star 

Sent forth its glorious rays afar 
In golden days of long ago. 


Oh peaceful night! 

When death hath died, 

And life burst forth anew. 

When Christ within His infant hand 
Hath held men’s hearts from every land 
To be His own forever more. 


Oh peaceful night 

Of Christmastide! 

Possess our souls again, 

And may the Holy Infant bless 

Each friendly heart with sweet caress, 
With those our fondest memory holds. 


—Bro. Reginald, C.Ss.R. 











Father Tim Casey 


CARDS AT CHRISTMAS 


C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 

Mary Rose was alone in the large living room—an occurrence that 
happened rarely in the Monogue home, and never lasted long. Pres- 
ently Mrs. Monogue came in from the kitchen. 

“You are not going out this lovely Sunday afternoon?” 

“No, mamma; I want to get off my Christmas cards. There is so 
little time after I get home from the office in the evenings; and next 
Sunday will be too late.” 

“Good girl, to heed your Uncle’s admonition to ‘Mail Early for 
Christmas.” If all his hundred million nieces and nephews were equally 
obedient, poor old Samuel would be saved many a worry. — Not much 
about Christmas on them, is there?” she added glancing at the mess of 
highly colored pictures that littered the table and overflowed onto the 
floor. 

“That’s a fact, mom,” the girl admitted with a little surprise. “But 
I must find a Stable of Bethlehem, a Madonna and Child, or something 
for Sister Yvonne.” She shuffled them briskly. “Well, what do you 
know about it! Nota thing! The only card that has even the remotest 
reference to Our Lord’s Birthday is this camel—and it might mean any- 
thing.” 

“Tt might lead Sister to conclude that you had joined the Associa- 
tion for the Enforcement of Prohibition,” laughed Mother Monogue. 
“Oh, here comes your father at last.” 

In he tramped with the loud greeting and contented grin of the man 
that has a happy home and knows how to appreciate it. 

“Well, well, girlie, what’s this—an ad for a menagerie?” He had 
stooped down to kiss his daughter, but forgot when he caught sight of 
the pile of colored papers before her. . 

“Don’t bother the child, Mike. She is writing her Christmas cards.” 

Deaf to his wife’s admonition, he stood gaping at the motley collec- 
tion: “Camels, elephants, tomcats, squirrels (Say, don’t send any squir- 
rels to that university student you had in here the other night. It would 
frighten him to death), owls, mud-turtles, monkeys, ostriches!!! I 
thought Christmas was intended to commemorate, ‘When Christ was 
born in Bethlehem,’ not ‘When the Circus comes to town’.” 
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“This is the only kind of cards they had in any of the down-town 
stores,” Mary Rose replied. “There weren’t any with scenes or verses 
or mottos referring to the birth of Our Lord.” 

“Did you insist that you wanted real Christmas cards?” her father 
persisted. “Those Hebrew merchants may not care much for Christ, 
but they do care for the almighty dollar; if Christians would demand 
real Christian cards for the great Christian festival, they would make 
it a point to have them. If we would all walk out of the store and get 
our cards at some Catholic concern, we would soon bring those Hebrews 
to time. Did you say you insisted on real Christmas cards?” 

Mary Rose said nothing. Mrs. Monogue, however, admitted the 
implication: “I am afraid, Mike, she did not even think of that. It was 
only just now, when she tried to find something appropriate for Sister 
Yvonne, that she realized there was nothing Christian in the whole 
collection.” 

“Then, said her father, “they may have had the right kind of cards 
in the stores after all. But you were not even looking for them.” 

“No, no, I am certain they hadn’t. I looked through their whole 
stock, and if there was anything Christmassy in the lot I would cer- 
tainly have selected it. So there! - You cannot blame me for sending 
out stage-coaches, haystacks, and moonlit lakes instead of the crib and 
the Infant,” Mary Rose declared defiantly. 

“Be the same token, she would be comin’ home to us in a pair of 
hobnailed boots anny time they had no dainty yellow shoes in the store, 
begor.” 

Mary Rose glared at the speaker. It was Uncle Dan standing there 
in the doorway, puffing at his malodorous pipe and grinning at her col- 
lection of cards. She could have bit him. Whatever pointed dart she 
aimed at the ancient sinner, glanced off harmlessly amid the uproar 
caused by Emmet bursting into the room. 


“Mom, mom, kin I have something to eat? Kin I? Us kids was 
skating and I’m hungry asa — ” Suddenly he spied the work in which 
his elder sister was engaged. For the moment his hankering to pester 
her overcame the boy’s perpetual craving for food. “Whatya doing, 
Sis? Sending comic valentines? This ain’t Feb’ry, it’s Christmas.” 

“You mind your own business, Mister. Why don’t you clean your 
shoes before you come into the house? Mama, look the way he’s track- 
ing up the carpet.” 
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“T did, too. No, I’m not. Oh, lookit the pink elephant. Haw, haw. 
And the red tiger and the green rabbit. Haw, haw, haw.” 

“Those are all right for some people’s Christmas—the morning after 
the night before,” laughed Mr. Monogue. 

“And look,” the irrepressible Emmet chattered on, taking up some 
of the cards his sister had already addressed, “Uncle Jake is going to 
get a lighthouse; the Frazers, a hill with a moon on it; Gramma will 
receive a Pilgrim Father with a dead turkey and a blunderbuss. Gee, 
won't she be tickled pink!” 


“Young man,” cried Mary Rose, snatching back the cards, “if you 
had the faintest idea of good manners, you would not be reading other 
people’s private correspondence.” 


“Huh, that’s the way my big sister brought me up. When did I ever 
write a letter that you and the whole family didn’t have to read it 
through before I could put it in the envelope?” 

“But, Emmet, your letters are so very rare and are such literary 
masterpieces that it would be a crime to refuse us the cultural benefit 
of perusing them.” 

“Well, yours aren’t,’ he retorted. “You didn’t put anything on 
these cards but your name. Oh, beg your pardon, here’s one with 
something more: ‘Love and kisses, Mary Rose.’ Haw, haw, haw, that’s 
a masterpiece. How didya ever manage to think up such a—such a— 
whatyoumaycallit—such a lofty sentiment?” 

“Mama, mama, make him quit snooping through my private corres- 
pondence.” 

“How can she call it her private correspondence when every one of 
them cards has been printed a million times and scattered all over the 
country ?” 

“The young rascal spoke the truth that time, Mary Rose,” her father 
commented. “You do not even know the poets who composed the 
verses you are sending out to your dearest friends.” 


“Some poets, I’ll say!!” cried Emmet. “Listen to this: ‘Wishing 
you the best of luck, I send this little card — ” 

“Here’s a gem,” cried Monica, who had come in and joined at once 
in the united attack on Mary Rose, “‘On this day of joy and cheer, 
when we so happy are —’ 

After hearing a few such specimens, Michael Monogue remarked: 

“T know nothing about poetry. But, be the poetry good or bad, I 


, 
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have little use for the poets who are so careful to exclude any reference 
to the birth of Our Blessed Saviour. A Christmas card without ref- 
erence to the real Christmas is like a strawberry shortcake without 
strawberries.” 

“Or a hot toddy without a stick in it,’ added Uncle Dan. “How- 
soever, what better can one expect when all our convent graduates laves 
the New York Jews write all their Christmas pothry for them!” 

As if the poor girl’s endurance had not reached the breaking point 
already, who should step in at this moment but Father Casey himself. 
Walking over to the table, he took one look and exclaimed: 


“What, Mary Rose! Are you, too, lending your aid to propagate 
the Masonic idea of Christmas in place of the Christian one?” 

That was the last straw. She threw her fluffy head down on the 
table and wept salty tears all over the pink elephants and purple cows. 
Mrs. Monogue was sorry for her but disliked seeing her lose self-control 
in presence of the priest. She tried to shame the girl into a sense of 
dignity. 

Mary Rose! Mary Rose! A young lady like you making a baby of 
yourself! Sit up and act your age.” 

“You see, Father Tim,” Uncle Dan explained, “for an hour past the 
whole of us has been worritin’ the child about them blessed car-rds. 
Then in comes you and straightway aims a blow at the same sore spot. 
She could talk back to us, but she cannot talk back to your Reverence, 
so there is nothing left for it but to cry.” 


“Mary Rose,” said the priest, “is doing what we all should be doing 
today if we were not so lazy and dilatory. It is easy enough for us to 
sit around and carp at her for the kind of cards she selected. Many a 
heart will be happier because of her thoughtfulness. On the other 
hand, more than one of our friends will, I fear, look, and look in vain, 
for some little Christmas greeting from us. Miss Monogue, I had no 
idea, when I blundered in here and began talking while I should have 
been silent, that I was causing you pain. I am genuinely sorry, and I 
beg your pardon. Now, sit up and talk this matter over with us. It 
is a case where we all have been stupidly blind and have allowed our- 
selves to be used by the enemies of our highest good.” 

“But Father, what did you mean by calling these cards propaganda 
for a Masonic Christmas?” 

“T said ‘propaganda’ because the style of cards that flood the country 





| 
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every Christmas is too clearly defined to be the result of mere chance. 
Do you ever see a Crib of Bethlehem on them? A picture of Jesus, 
Mary, or Joseph? Any reference to the fact that God became Man, 
that Jesus is God, that Mary is the Mother of God? The careful ex- 
clusion of Christ the Son of God, of the supernatural, of the miracu- 
lous, from Christmas, is propaganda.” 

“And you claim this propaganda is Masonic?” 

“T say, inspired by the Masonic spirit—or the spirit of the world, 
or naturalism, or the deification of man and man’s earthly well-being, 
or whatever you want to call it.” 

“Do all these names mean the same thing?” 

“Of course they mean the same thing. And that thing is gradually 
saturating our whole national life. Long ago it eliminated supernatural 
Christianity from our public schools; it has excluded reference to super- 
natural Christianity from our public buildings, parks, and streets; it 
tolerates no acknowledgment of supernatural Christianity in our daily 
press; and now it will take the supernatural significance out of the two 
fundamental Christian feasts, Christmas and Easter. Oh, the feasts 
themselves will remain—not only remain, but be enthusiastically cele- 
brated. With uncanny strategy which seems inspired by a being of 
more than human intelligence, those feasts will be made the occasion of 
gay festivities, of happy family reunions, of the exchange of greetings 
and gifts, of all the natural goods that Masonry or naturalism fosters, 
but always with the careful exclusion of anything supernatural or gen- 
uinely Christian.” 

“You mean to say that, for instance, these Christless Christmas cards 
have been inspired by the Masonic lodges to which our own friends and 
neighbors here belong?” 

“T did not say the Masonic lodges; I said the Masonic spirit. As 
for the inspiration, it comes from the one who has, from the beginning, 
tried to set the world against God, who has ever encouraged man to 
strive after his own earthly well-being as though it were his last end, 
who urged the first man and woman to forget supernatural obligations 
and follow their own inclinations, “and you shall be as Gods’.” 


“Mary Rose, let ye burn them car-rds,” said Uncle Dan. 


Without love, deeds, even the most brilliant, count as nothing. (St. 
Therese, The Little Flower.) 
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Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
Peter J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


III. 


One of the most frequent complaints of Catholics is that their 
prayers are unanswered. They will tell you that they have prayed for 
years, and you counter that perhaps it is something temporal for which 
they are asking, and remind them somewhat condescendingly that such 
things are always to be asked conditionally. “Oh, no, Father,” comes 
the devastating reply, “my request is for something entirely spiritual.” 
To such this little life-story is something of a divine answer, and inci- 
dentally reminds all of us that the answering of prayers is something 
God alone understands. Here we have a child begging to receive Holy 
Communion; she knew her catechism perfectly—and yet she did not 
receive. God even allowed her to come to the very day of her first 
Communion, and then as if to show us how inexplicable His Divine 
Providence is, He brought this child down with disease—and a disease 
which made her receiving her God an impossibility. And we, sin- 
stained and wilful, at times dare to arraign this same Providence! 


MARIE-GABRIELLE T. (1905-1912) 

About forty miles southeast of Marseilles, France, overlooking the 
Mediterranean, stands the town of Toulon. It is a town of historic 
associations, has memories of Napoleon, and is noted as one of the 
greatest of the French marine bases. Its population is placed at one 
hundred thousand. Here on September 19, 1905, the child called “The 
Little Predestinated One” was born. The family was deeply religious 
and for some unknown reason has shielded its identity under the letter 
“T.” The father was an officer in the marine, and at one time had all 
but suffered shipwreck in the faith. But the genuine piety of his wife, 
Melanie, brought him back to the practice and the joy of his ancestral 
faith. There were two children, Joseph and his half-sister Marie. It 
is recorded that it was a deep sorrow to both parents that God saw fit 
to give them but two, whereas they would have desired more. Riri, as 


the child was affectionately called, was baptized on the 30th of the same 
month. 
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“WHY ARE THE HEAVENS BLUE?” 

The training of Riri was along traditional and rather severe lines. 
With the family resided two aunts, Mariette and Louise, who had much 
to do with the education of the child. From her earliest years she 
seemed to be quick and curious. There is a portrait of her extant show- 
ing her a few months before she died. Her eyes are rather serious, 
though somewhat laughing; her hair extraordinarily abundant, a fact 
which made her habitually incline her head just a bit, giving her an air 
of wise gravity and charming timidity. She was of an exceptionally 
affectionate nature, full of life and at times wilful. Intellectually she 
was very well endowed, and learned any lesson of instruction quickly, 
and had an insatiable desire for knowing things so that she more than 
once embarrassed her elders. In fact, her aunt confessed later that 
when giving Riri instruction in catechism, she often had to draw upon 
the help of her Guardian Angel to satisfy this little philosopher. A 
mere infant, she learned the invocation: “Star of the sea protect my 
papa” and would repeat it incessantly. 


One day she looked very gravely at her mother and asked, “Mamma, 
why are the heavens blue?” How Mrs. T. answered is not told us. At 
other times the little tot would tag after mother and would put question 
after question: “Why does the good Jesus hide Himself ?”—“Why 
don’t flowers live on forever ?” 

One day she came to her mother and asked anxiously : 

“Mamma, will there be bonbons in heaven?” 

“Yes, my darling,” answered her mother. 

“Ah, then I will eat lots of them!” She had been deprived of all 
sweets because of some troublesome stomach complaint. 


Christmas was a time of great rejoicing for this little one. Nothing 
pleased her more than to have her mother sing “Petit Noel” for her. 
One Christmas she invited one of her older playmates to come over to 
see her gifts, taking care to explain that these toys had been sent to her 
by the “Little Jesus.” They had been very busy with themselves for 
some time when all of a sudden Riri came storming into the kitchen, 
face red with indignation. 


“Mamma, Emma has just told me that Little Jesus did not send 
me all these pretty toys!” 

“Darling,” said mother as she took the child on her lap, and stroked 
the golden curls affectionately, “you go and tell Emma that if Jesus 
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Himself did not place these toys in your stocking it was merely because 
on the feast of His Birthday, He allowed parents to give gifts to their 
little ones. Since He is the One who gives parents the means to slip 
nice things into little stockings, we can rightly say that Little Jesus 
gives the Christmas gifts.” 

The child slipped from her knee, and as Mrs. T. looked into the 


parlor she could see the little one belaying Emma with vigorous doctrine 
and much gesture. 


OUR BLESSED MOTHER GETS A DOLL 


The first automobile ride was a marvelous event for Marie. She 
seems to have had a sort of enteritis almost all the time. This naturally 
imposed many little privations upon the little one, which the mother 
tried to soften by occasional excursions into the adjacent countryside. 
Hyeres seems to have been the favorite spot, with its shrine of Our 
Lady of Consolation, the favorite sanctuary of Father Perreyve. Here 
too the little one began to show her extraordinary love for Our Blessed 
Mother, multiplying her Aves almost incessantly. Joseph was then at 
the Marist College in Toulon, but at times would join the family excur- 
sions. The Mediterranean was a great attraction for Riri, and she 
would run along the sand singing and waving her arms in imitation of 
the rise and fall of the waters. 

But within this family there grew another family—Riri and her 
four dolls, all prettily named, each with its individual character. She 
insisted that these little creatures of porcelain be baptized. Joseph had 
to assist and when all was over a regular christening feast was held in 
this miniature household. Why, even a First Communion service had to 
be had, and that with much eclat. It was a real feast for the eyes, to see 
Riri line up her dolls before the statue of Our Lady of Lourdes and 
have them sing and say their prayers. Any onlooker had to join, and 
a grave piety and serious devotion hung over all. 

One day she tried to teach Rose (one of the poreclain family) how 
to walk. Thinking that quite a time of practice and doctrine should in- 
sure steady gait, she left the doll alone and lo, a broken head! Riri ran 
to her mother in a kind of consternation: 

“How is it possible that a little girl should not obey her mother?” 

Mrs. T. quite patiently explained to Riri that dolls were not human, 
that they had not the happiness to know a mother as she had, and so on. 
The broken head was replaced. 
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Change of marine base necessitated that Mr. T. be transferred to 
Corsica. In December, 1910, therefore, Mrs. T. and one of the aunts 
and Riri changed their home to Ajaccio. The passage was extremely 
rough and they arrived several hours late, and when Mrs. T. lead the 
child down the gangplank Riri, silent and serious during the whole 
voyage, confided very quietly and solemnly to her mother: 

“Mamma dear, you know I was so afraid on the boat that I prom- 
ised my doll Alice to the Holy Virgin if we would safely come to land!” 
Alice was the child of predilection in the Riri household. In January, 
1912, when returning to Toulon the sacrifice was made—a pretty doll 
was placed at the statue of Our Lady of Consolation. There it remained 
one day, and after that stayed at the household statue of the Blessed 
Mother. The incident might seem trifling, but what a depth of spirit- 
ual meaning in this life of a child of five and a half! 

All of 1911 was spent at Ajaccio, where Joseph came to convalesce 
after an operation. These times were heavenly for the little child. The 
beauties of Corsican scenery enthralled her—the lure of the sea in all 
its Mediterranean beauty made a deep impression on her child mind. 
But in December, 1911, Mr. T. received a promotion and with it came 
another change of maneuvre. 


SOME TRAITS OF CHARACTER 


It is a remarkable thing in this little life to notice the intense longing 
for “the Good Jesus.” Often Mrs. T. heard from this child’s lips the 
earnest yearning : “How I want to see the Good Jesus!” 

It was a frequent occurrence to see her assemble her little playmates 
to say the beads together. For hours at a time she would sit and weave 
garlands of flowers for the shrine of Our Blessed Mother, and you 
could hear the little silvery voice singing as she wove. 


This charming little child, at five, used to follow her parents to the 
Communion Rail, and when the priest came to her she would put back 
her head and open her mouth, expecting to receive even as her mother 
did. But when she realized that she was passed by, she would sob when 
she came back to the pew: “Oh, when will It come to me?” To console 
her, Mrs. T. would tell her that Jesus would come when she grew up 
a bit more, and would be more fully instructed. From that time on, 
this child had an insatiable desire to know about God and divine things. 
Stories from profane history seemed to have no interest for her, but 
she would gladly listen by the hour to events taken from sacred history. 
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One time Aunt Louise explained to Riri the Way of the Cross from 
pictures in her prayerbook. The little one became so indignant at the 
executioners that she would shield the Savior with one hand and strike 
back angrily at the Lord’s persecutors with the other. All through her 
short life she could never understand why men should make the Savior 
suffer. It was a moving sight to see her making the rounds of the Sta- 
tions with her mother, and every now and then express her devotion 
in most naive expressions and gestures. 

One time her mother was asking her the catechism: 

“Riri, who is God?” 

“God is a pure spirit, who has neither color nor form, infinitely 
perfect, creator of heaven and earth, and supreme Lord of all things,” 
came the answer clear and without hesitation. But almost immediately 
the little philosopher started : 

“But, mamma, how is it possible to have neither form nor color?” 

“My darling,” answered the mother, “there are many things which 
we will never understand here on earth. Let us believe the catechism, 
and one day in heaven, all will become clear.” 

“All right, mamma,” came the reply, “I want to do as you do. I 
want to believe without knowing.” Quite remarkable for a five year 
old girl. 

Her candor at times would embarrass mother as well as visitors. 
A priest, a friend of the family, was one day visiting. He brought a 
little gift for Marie, a picture of the Sacred Heart, which he hung 
where she would find it. She did. . 

“T am sure,” she said after she inspected it, “that M. le Cure did 
not have to pay very much for this picture.” Mrs. T. was embarrassed, 
M. le Cure amused. 

“And why do you say that, Riri?” asked the mother. 

“Why, mamma, it is impossible to make a worse picture of my good 
Jesus.” 

Time and time again, Miss Honorine, who used also to instruct the 
child, was told that Riri could not understand how they could pierce 
Jesus’ hands and feet; that they actually pierced His Heart was entirely 
beyond her understanding ! 

“MAMMA, I WON’T DO IT AGAIN!” 

However, we must not imagine that this child had no faults to over- 

come. She was stubborn and it was difficult to make her admit a fault; 
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submission was difficult to her. She was very sensitive to blame, and 
would try to avoid reprimand. Friction frequently arose between her 
and Joseph, since his games did not always suit her. Yet this child 
learned early to conquer herself. Any imperfection was punished in 
some way—standing in the corner for a while was frequently invoked. 
But it took very little time to bring the little one around to sorrow. 
Mrs. T. knew that, and would wait for a spell of pouting to pass with- 
out saying a word. 

“No—No,” at the dinner table, “I will not eat my soup;” Mrs. T. 
waited a few minutes, and soon the repentance came. 

“Forgive me, mamma, I won’t do it any more!” This was her 
formula and it always had the desired effect on mother. 

When visiting one day, Riri was asked to sing for the company. She 
could not be made to do so. Mrs. T. said nothing. When about to 
‘leave, Riri actually begged to be allowed to sing for them. All through 
this life, we see a fine motherly tact—a tact suited to this individual 
character. It produced wonderful results, because it made the child 
recognize the reason why certain things are good and certain things are 
not. 

Whenever she achieved a victory over her temper or repugnance, 
she would glow with enthusiasm, and run to mother to tell her all about 
it. 

“Now I am the Blessed Virgin’s little girl, am I not, Mamma?” and 
the bright eyes would be wide in expectation of what mother would 
have to say. If the answer were “Yes,” she would carry heaven in her 
heart that whole day. 

Little sacrifices became habitual to her. Some of this was occasioned 
by the fact that her stomach demanded abstention from many sweets. 
But even of the little allowed, she would sacrifice some, either that 
Joseph might recover his health, or because Lent is a time of sacrifice, 
or because the good Jesus would be pleased. 


CRYING FOR THE GOOD JESUS 

When Mr. T. was promoted and was changed to New Caledonia, 
the family once more went back to France. Riri’s health had been 
benefited at Ajaccio, but almost the day of her return to Toulon she 
was taken down by whooping-cough. The doctor prescribed change of 
air. Riri was now six years old, but small for her size. The parents 
decided that they would try to satisfy the insatiable desire of this child 
for the Blessed Sacrament. 
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“Why, you are bringing me a mere baby,” the Curé greeted Sister 
Sister Clotilde, who brought Riri to the pastor’s house. 

“Ask her,” replied the Sister quietly. He did. Every answer was 
clear-cut and quick. The Savior’s hand was leading this child. The 
second of February was set for the First Communion, since on the 
eleventh Mr. T. would have to leave France for his new post. The 
second arrived. The day was cold; rain fell in torrents; Mrs. T. dared 
not expose her child frail and ailing. Riri submitted but went aside by 
herself and cried her little heart out. Her mother thought she wept 
because of the painful cough that tore her little body. 

“Don’t cry so, dear; this cough will pass away and all will be well.” 

“That is not the reason why I am crying, mamma, but I cry because I 
could not receive Jesus today.” 

Change of climate proved of little use, although the little one yearned 
for the day, when this cough which brought on vomiting, would cease, 
so she could receive the Blessed Sacrament. It was pitiful to hear her 
cough, but really heartrending to hear her cry: 

“Pray, mamma, it is this cough! O when will they give me my 
Jesus.” Mrs. T. would give the child the crucifix and the thin hands 
would press the figure to her breast: 

“I suffer much but it consoles me to know that my Jesus has also 
suffered very much.” 

One day after a particularly bad spell of coughing, she fell asleep, 
and when Mrs. T. returned to the room she found her child with hands 
clasped and looking intently on the crucifix. 

“Are you asking Him to cure you?” she asked. 

“No, Mamma, I am giving Him my little heart!” 

No complaint ever came from that little bed. She never asked for 
anything, save that her dolls be put on her bed. Frequently during the 
day, even when playing with her dolls, her thoughts seemed to go back 
to Christ in the Eucharist, and you could hear her say: 

“O when will they give Him to me?” 


AND THE KING PLUCKED THE ROSE 

The month of February was passing, and the little sufferer gradu- 
ally became weaker. Her mother was desolate, but brave, for with a 
mother’s instinct she seemed to sense the will of God. 


“Don’t cry, Mamma,” she would tell her mother, “I do not suffer, 
but how I long to sleep!” 
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The eve of her death she asked her mother to sing for her, and Mrs. 
T., forgetting the sorrows of the moment, sang that beautiful hymn of 
the pilgrims of Lourdes, ““Ave Maria.” The very day of her death, she 
begged her mother to sing for her “La derniere buche” (The Last Log). 
It tells the story of how a poor wanderer came to the hut of a poor 
man; how the last log was placed on the fire to make the visitor com- 
fortable; how the wanderer turns out to be Christ in disguise. The 
last stanza must have brought a sob into the voice of Mrs. T. as she 
sat there singing a song that had been her child’s lullaby, for it told how 
Jesus promised the poor mountaineer that since he warmed him on this 
Christmas day, He would warm him in His eternal day. 

Pneumonia also set in and by the twenty-fourth of February, the 
disease had made great headway in the frail body. Mother and aunt 
never left the bedside. 

“Mamma—Auntie—I want to go to see Jesus!” was her constant 
cry when those dreadful spells of coughing abated somewhat. 

A quarter of an hour before the end a supernatural brightness 
spread itself over the little sufferer’s face. Her mother believed that 
a miraculous cure had been effected, and radiant with joy she exclaimed : 

“How beautiful you look, my little Riri, how beautiful!” But it 
was the last effort of the sunset. The death sweat was upon her brow; 
she was sinking rapidly. 

“Why do you cry?” came the weak voice of the sufferer; “When 
will I have my good Jesus? Adieu, Mamma—adieu, Auntie—I would 
like so much to sleep. — Give me my Jesus!” 

The crucifix was given to her and a little statue of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. The clock showed twenty minutes after two in the after- 
noon, and the mother sensed the end was near. 

“Riri, my darling,” she told her child, “the good Jesus calls you— 
the Blessed Virgin comes to seek you—look in this corner—Do you not 
see the Blessed Mother?” 

The child looked in the direction indicated; her eyes went wide in 
wonder ; a deep sigh—Riri was with Jesus. Aged 6 years, 5 months, 6 
days. “Blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall see God.” 


THE AFTER-GLOW 


Two days later they buried her, their Riri, in the cemetery of Tou- 
lon. Mr. T. heard the news only two months later because being in 
transit he could not be reached sooner. 
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Two years later, Aunt Louise lay dying. The prayers for the dying 
had been said; death would come any moment. Mrs. T. sat at the 
bedside. 

“O my dear Joan,” the dying woman suddenly exlaimed, “how beau- 
tiful is your little child!” 

“Do you really see Riri?” the mother asked anxiously. 

“Yes, yes,” came the reply, “it is she! How lovely!” 

“When you come to her in heaven,” Mrs. T. said, scarcely able to 
choke back the sobs, “embrace her for us, and tell her to protect us.” 

Often we speak of the trials and the difficulties of motherhood; we 
grow eloquent about the sacrifices it entails ; we shade our eyes to see the 
shadow of the cross, and forget to raise them to see how magnificent 
that light must be to be able to cast a shadow so deep. In the home of 
Riri the little room is still as she left it: the little bed cradling its dolls; 
the statue and the crucifix; toys and souvenirs eloquent of her “who 
put them and placed them there.” It is one of the sweetest joys of Mrs. 
T. to visit that room, and it was only last year that she made this ac- 
knowledgment : 

“Eighteen years have passed since Riri went to God, but my home 
is still filled with the perfume of her presence.” 

Thus the life of Riri is eloquent to child and adult. I am sure it 
will prove an inspiration to your child, just as it might prove to be a 
study in glory for those privileged with motherhood. For all of us it 
will present a phase of Divine Providence, which though we may not 
understand, we might learn to adore. 

(To be continued) 
Note: The details in the sketch above have been taken from the only 
source now extant: the second volume of the French series called 
“Parvuli.” The life in the original is written by a laureate of the 
French Academy, Myriam de G—— (Paris, Lethielleux, 1931). 


LITTLE BUT PRICELESS 





“Let the weakest, let the humblest remember that in his daily course 
he can if he will, spread around him almost a heaven. Kindly words, 
sympathizing attentions,—these cost very little but they are priceless 
in their value. Are they not almost the strength of our daily happiness? 
From hour to hour, from moment to moment, we are supported, blessed 
by small kindnesses.”—F. W. R. 








Houses 


THE HOUSE OF CARDS 
D. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


XVI 


Father Sheldon lingered for a few moments in the sanctuary .of St. 
Malachy’s Church, where he had been working about the altar. He 
knelt at the altar-step, his eyes riveted upon the tabernacle, his heart 
full of earnest prayer. It was about four o’clock in the afternoon. At 
four-thirty he was to make an important call. He was to visit Mrs. 
Albert Pierce. He felt that he had reason to pray. 

Russell and Helen Martin had kept him informed of the trend of 
events since the death of Albert Pierce. But a few days before, he had 
been buried. His business associates and fellow-club members had made 
quite an affair of the funeral. He had been laid out in the luxurious 
“chapel” of a funeral home, his coffin banked with flowers and viewed 
by hundreds who had known him in business, in social life, in his home. 
Then he had been buried from there, at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
while the mortician, with all the dignity and solemnity that his profes- 
sion demanded, enunciated a few platitudes about “our departed broth- 
er” and “the undying memory of his deeds.” His remains had been 
laid to rest in the stone vault he himself had had erected years before 
when his two children had died in infancy. Father Sheldon had at- 
tended the funeral as a friend of Russell, remaining in the background 
unobserved. After it was over, they had returned home together. 

Mrs. Pierce had not attended the funeral of her husband. She had 
not been able to attend. On the night of his death she had had a ner- 
vous breakdown and had gone to pieces before she was able to leave 
the hospital. They had put her to bed there—and all through the re- 
mainder of the night she had wandered in her mind; again and again 
repeating—now in a low voice that was only a mutter—now with an 
intensity that was almost a scream—the last words she had heard from 
the lips of Albert: “Better than God!” She would talk about her home 
—would imagine herself arranging pictures or statutes, or ordering the 
servants about with Albert standing by looking on approvingly—would 
speak to him questioningly, fondly, endearingly—only to break off sud- 
denly with the cry: “Better than God!” She would talk about Russell, 
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would praise him, would speak to him, would ask him questions—then 
the phrase would come back to her and she would cover‘her eyes and 
cry out again and again: “Better than God! Better than God!” The 
sisters and nurses could do very little for her. The doctors were 
puzzled. 

There was only one person who seemed able to quiet her—whose 
presence seemed to soothe the stricken woman; it was Helen Martin. 
Rushing back and forth from her father’s room to that of Mrs. Pierce, 
she wore herself out during the night. Yet realizing her strange power 
over the hysterical woman, she would not leave her alone for long. She 
would kneel beside her, take her hand in her own, whisper a few words 
of comfort and soothing, and the woman would cease her raving, would 
listen docilely, would even seem to be asleep. Only once Helen seemed 
about to lose her power; it was when she tried to say a few words of 
prayer with her patient. The reaction was sudden. At the sound of 
the name of God she almost rose up in bed, her arms lashing out to 
ward off some terrible vision that was before her. Helen did not try 
that any more. 

Russell, her son, could do nothing for her. His presence seemed to 
add to her uneasiness. Round-eyed, she would watch him while he 
stood beside her, while some intense fear seemed to possess her; or she 
would murmur strange, incoherent words of remonstrance while he was 
near. 

For three days she had remained thus, a victim of snapped nerves 
and utter loss of control over her mind and imagination. Then she 
gradually returned to consciousness. Physical exhaustion had at last 
brought the relief of sleep—and when she awoke her mind began to 
clear, though her body was very weak and her soul anything but at 
peace. It happened that Helen was with her when she awoke, and 
Pauline, after watching her for a while, spoke with a troubled expres- 
sion on her features. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, “what has happened to me?” 


“You have been ill,” answered Helen, placing a hand on her fore- 
head, and smoothing back her hair: “you have been very ill; but you 
are getting better now. You feel all right this morning, don’t you?” 
she added brightly. 

Pauline ignored the question. “Oh, I’ve had such dreams,” she 
said. A tremor went through her, and shadows of remembrance could 
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be seen flitting across her features. “Such dreams of Albert and Rus- 
sell and—God.” She just whispered the name of God. 

“The dreams are gone now,” said Helen. “Try to forget them.” 

“Tt seemed to me that Albert had died.” Suddenly she turned in the 
bed—looking straight at Helen. “He did die, didn’t he? Yes—I re- 
member now—he died—he was killed.” A little moan escaped her, and 
she closed her eyes tightly as if to blot out the vision that had returned 
to her. 

Helen took her hand, apprehensive lest she should become hysterical 
again. Earnestly she sought to comfort her. After a little Pauline 
opened her eyes. 

“You have been good to me,” she said, “I wish you were my girl. 
I love you.” 

After that there was no return of the hysteria, and the next day she 
asked to be taken home. Her request was granted though the doctors 
shook their heads. They were of the opinion that the absence of her 
husband from her home would affect her mind again. But Pauline in- 
sisted? After the first few hours of consciousness, when all the recent 
events had come back to her, she seemed to assume an almost unbeliev- 
able calm. She shed no tears; conversed without emotion or feeling; 
her face became a mask that seemed to lack all expression except for 
two thin lines that were drawn as with a pencil a little above and be- 
tween her eyes. Her only sign of interest in anything had been her 
request to Helen—that she spend as much time with her as possible. 
The girl promised that she would. 


She was very quiet at home; she was able to sit up, but she did al- 
most nothing. Then the second day she suddenly announced to Helen 
that she was going to see Father Sheldon. Surprise and gladness seized 
the girl, but she answered calmly: 

“You must not leave the house, my dear. You need to rest for a 
long time.” 


“But,” answered Pauline, “I must see him. There is something I 
want to tell him. It will only require a little while.” 


“Then I shall tell him to come here,” said Helen. “He will be glad 
to come, I know.” 


Pauline looked doubtful. ‘“He’ll not be so glad when he leaves,” 
she said, indifferently. ‘But very well. Let him come.” 
So it was that Father Sheldon had an appointment with Mrs. Pierce. 
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Russell brought the car to the Rectory and waited for him. The priest 
noticed the worn look of the boy as he greeted him. He slammed the 
door of the car, and in a moment they were on their way. 


XVII 

Mrs. Pierce was in the living room, seated in a large lounge chair 
near the window, when the priest was ushered in to her. Her head lay 
back and was turned sidewise so that she seemed to be gazing out of the 
window. One hand hung limply over the arm of the chair and held a 
handkerchief that trailed on the floor. In appearance she was very 
little like the self-willed, determined, active person who had gone to 
the Rectory to call on the priest some months before. 

“T’ve come to see you,” began the priest, deferentially, “because you 
said you would like to come and see me.” He stood waiting her reply, 
just inside the draped doorway, facing the woman in the chair. 

Mrs. Pierce wanly smiled a welcome. “Sit down,” she said, mo- 
tioning to a chair not far from her own. “I wanted to see you only that 
I might admit to you my defeat. I have not forgotten your words at 
the Rectory. ‘You'll come back,’ you said. But though I have called 
for you, you'll find, I am sure, little comfort in our meeting. It is not 
as you thought it would be. There is nothing you can do for me.” 

There was a grim apathy in the words. The priest merely made a 
gesture as he took the proffered chair, and said: 

“No?” 

“No. I merely wanted to tell you that you were right. I was 
wrong—so wrong that there is nothing but hell for me—if there is a 
hell. And if there isn’t a hell hereafter, there is a hell here”—she placed 
a hand on her bosom—“that suffices to convince me. You were right 
and I was wrong.” This was her refrain; dispassionately, almost 
coldly, she uttered the words. But the priest could see a smouldering 
fire lurking in her eyes. He knew he was looking into the face of despair. 
The sight of it seemed to chill him. He decided to let her go on—to 
talk herself out. She continued. 


“There may be others—living as I have lived. Perhaps if you could 
tell them what I am telling you—it would help. Perhaps not. I used 
to think—long ago—when I knew I was living wrong—oh, yes, I knew, 
I always knew—I used to think I would be willing to take any punish- 
ment that would come to me later on for what I was doing. I thought 
that life as I was living it was so sweet, so good, so full of everything 
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desirable, that it was worthwhile going to hell for. I was wrong. I 
know now.” Her hand was still laid significantly upon her bosom. 

She stopped and turned toward the window again, and the priest 
could see the lines, cast in shadow by the play of the light, that had so 
recently drawn the freshness and vitality from her features. Still he 
hesitated, and when she spoke again there was passion in her voice, 
though still restrained and controlled. She was trying hard to suppress 
it, but the effort was exhausting her. 

“In life we make bargains. I made mine, and now I’m paying for 
it. One moment spent alone with my thoughts seems enough to drive 
me mad. But I won’t go mad. You don’t go mad in hell. I’m paying 
for the bargain I made in life. I thought you’d like to know. That’s 
all I wanted to tell you. You may go now.” She relaxed in her chair 
and closed her eyes. 

“T shall not go,” said the priest, quietly. ‘You have done the talk- 
ing thus far. It is my turn now.” While he spoke he was praying 
God .for an inspiration that would help him to pierce through the cold, 
steely armour of this woman’s despair. He had dealt with thousands 
of human souls; never had he seen one so sorely in need as this that 
was laid bare before him now. 

“Well?” said Mrs. Pierce, while he hesitated. 

He began with a question. 

“What have you done that you must despair?” 


> 


“T am not despairing,” she answered, while her eyes and her heart 
gave the lie to her words. “I have made a bargain and I am living up 
to it. Perhaps you pity me, but you do not know what Iam. You do 
not have to look constantly at the face of a dying man—blood on his 
lips—eyes staring—words in his mouth that mark your doom and his. 
You cannot see the children that I can see—my own children—my flesh 
and blood! ‘They were baptized?’ you once asked me innocently. How 
well I remember; and I answered: ‘No.’ You don’t have to look back 
on a life that had many a chance to be good and was bad, bad. You 
don’t know what it is to barter away another’s soul—as I bartered away 
my own son’s—for the love of a man who was dying anyway—dying 
like an animal. These things—these scenes—these thoughts are mine 
now—mine forever. They are myself—or all that is left of me. You 
can’t say anything that will change them. The bargain has been made 
and sealed.” 
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“They are your past,” said the priest. 
you hold to them and cherish them.” 

“My past is all that I possess.” 

“No, no! You have a future though it be only a moment of life.” 

“What’s a moment—when there are years piled up against it!” 

“And you have a son, whom, if He wills it, you can give to God— 
in whose destiny your own soul can make amends for much of the harm 
you have done with your life. He will be the pledge of your forgive- 


ness ; the sin-offering of your sinful heart. Surely you would not wish 
to stop him now.” 


“They are you so long as 


“T suppose I cannot stop him. I cannot hold him against his will. 
He may go. The truth is I don’t care much what he does. I cannot bear 
to look at him. But I promised not to let him go; the promise stands 
though I despise it.” 

The words of the woman had grown more intense and bitter as she 
wandered on. She still had herself in some control—but the priest 
could see that she was near the breaking-point. She had not shed a 
tear while she talked of herself, despised herself, envisaged herself in 
hell. Her very inability to weep was pitiful to see. Nothing soft would 
make a way through the shell of her despair; the priest, suddenly in- 
spired, determined to try to break it with a single powerful stroke. 

He arose, and looking down at her, spoke harshly, almost condemn- 
ingly. 

“You are a proud, proud woman,” he began. “You — 

She interrupted him. “No. I have learned how to be humble. I 
have ruined everyone whom I ever loved. I have ruined myself. I 
have two things now; humility—and what you call—despair.” 


“You are proud,” repeated the priest, as though she had not spoken. 
“If you had gone out and taught sin to every child of the streets; if you 
could count your conquests over human souls not by hundreds, but by 
thousands; if you had sold your soul to the devil for a laugh or a smile 
or a penny—the God who died on a cross for the like of you would 
bend from that cross and if He would find you on your knees—with 
one trace of sorrow in your heart, He would forgive you! But no! you 
were proud in your wisdom when you chose among the bargains of life, 
as you call them; you are proud still; proud in the very humility you 
proclaim ; too proud to kneel and take back the fool’s words you spoke— 
to admit to God—not to me—that you wronged Him—though your 
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pride take you to hell. You are simply telling me that you are better 
than the almighty, all-forgiving God!” 

The last words struck home like a blow. The woman suddenly sat 
up erect. Her eyes stared at the priest in fear. Her hands clenched the 
arms of the chair; her lips moved, and though no sound escaped them, 
the priest could see that her heart was echoing his last few words. 

“Don’t say that!” she cried. “Don’t! I’m not! I’m not.” Tears 
stood out in her eyes at last; still the priest did not soften. 

“Ah, but it’s true,” he said, as he turned on his heel as if to leave 
the room. “If you want hell you can have it; but you must be better 
than God to choose it; for God chooses that for no man or woman in 
the world.” 

He walked to the door, then turned and stood still. . . . The woman 
had slipped to her knees. Her head was down on her arms as she lay 
prostrate over the chair. Her shoulders were shaking with the force 
of her weeping. Softly he returned till he stood heside her. 

“Ts it so hard to ask the good God for forgiveness?” he said gently, 
all the harshness gone from his voice and manner. 

The woman half lifted her head from its resting place. 

“No—no!” she cried through her tears. “OQ God—God—have 
mercy—on me!” ; 

XVIII 


While Father Sheldon held his interview with Mrs. Pierce, Russell 
and Helen were in an adjoining room awaiting the outcome. Helen 
looked very tired, though she sat quiet and composed, while they talked 
together. Russell, too, was gaunt and worn out from all that he had 
gone through. He walked about nervously—or when he sat, he was 
either unnaturally quiet, his eyes gazing off into the distance—or rest- 
lessly active in every limb. 

“I’m almost through,” he was saying. “I can’t stand this much 
longer. It’s got me whipped.” 

Helen was too weary to argue. 

“What has?” she asked. 


“Why, all this that has happened. Dad’s terrible death. Mother’s 
condition—her fear of me—I might almost say her hatred for me. And 
you trying to kill yourself to save what’s left of a wrecked family and 
home. What can I do? Nothing. I can’t even think.” 

He had not spoken thus before. His sudden weakness was more 
physical than anything else ; he had scarcely slept for days. His troubles 
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were tumbling out of his heart in a torrent for the first time. Helen 
felt that it was a dangerous moment. 

“Have you no confidence in Father Sheldon?” she asked. “If not, 
I have. He’s with your mother now. I know that something will be 
done.” 

“Yes—something. This is the crisis. It'll go one way or the other. 
If he can beat down that wall Mother has built around herself—perhaps 
—oh, perhaps anything. But if he can’t—it’ll be the last straw. I don’t 
know what to do. I can’t leave her, and I can’t stay near her.” 

_ He stopped pacing for a moment and looked down at Helen. “Yet 
she likes you and wants you around all the time. Do you know what 
I’m thinking of doing?” he asked suddenly. 

Helen did not look at him nor answer his question. She sensed 
the answer. “I know what you used to think of doing,” she said. “One 
day you described it to me and I have not forgotten. ‘Plenty of sacri- 
fice, many a heartache, very little glory, and a lot of work.’ Are you 
thinking about that?” 

Russell turned away from the drooping eyelids of the girl. “Sacri- 
fice—heartache!”’ Yes, he had said it. Here they were—the reality 
now—not the dream of a youth with edges of rose and gold. He cast 
the words that had been almost on his lips out of his heart, and in that 
moment he looked up to see Father Sheldon standing in the doorway 
of the room. 


“Russell,” he said, without moving, “go in and speak to your mother 


now.” He paused. Then: “I think you had better let Helen go with 


you. 
He said no more—but took his hat and left the house. 


Twilight had deepened almost into dark. There was no light in the 
room in which they were to find his mother. They entered it softly—a 
tense apprehension upon them both. They stayed near the door long 
enough to peer through the shadows and make out the figure of Pauline. 
. . . Gradually their eyes grew accustomed to the dusk and they saw 
her. She was kneeling by a chair—her face buried in her arms. Simul- 
taneously they caught the sound of her weeping. 

They were beside her in a moment, and they knelt down with her in 
the dark, one on the right and the other on the left. Russell struggled 
for self-control. Then he placed an arm across her shoulders and whis- 
pered: 
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“Mother !” 

He held his breath while he waited for her to turn and look at him. 
In a little while she restrained her weeping; she straightened up and 
when she turned, her face was very close to his. The tears in her eyes 
and on her cheeks glistened even in the dark. Russell thanked God for 
those tears. ... 


“Oh, Russell,” her first words were, “I need your forgiveness as 
I have needed God’s. Can you, too, give it tome?” She held him with 
her gaze. 

“T do not need to forgive you, Mother,” faltered Russell. “I have 
always loved you. I only love you more than ever now.” 


After a few more words, when their emotions had subsided a little, 
Russell helped his mother rise to her feet. She sat back in the chair 
again, while he arranged himself on one arm of it and Helen sat on the 
other. For a long time they conversed quietly about all that had hap- 
pened during the week that was past—especially about what had hap- 
pened now. It seemed to Russell like a continuation of the conversation 
the three of them had held on the porch of “Air Castle” only several 
days before. The continuation—and the happy ending. It had only 
been broken by the suffering that he saw now as the price that was to be 
paid for the happy issue of all their troubles. He remembered how 
Helen had prophesied that suffering almost the moment before they had 
heard of the accident to Albert. His mother seemed to remember it, 


too. 


“Tt took something more than words only,” she was saying, “to 
teach me that I was not better than God. You told me it would—do you 
remember, Helen? That evening out at the lake? Yet I have you to 
thank that I have been saved from the dreadful things I have lately 
seen.” She turned to Russell. “And you—and Father Sheldon. I 
hope you will do for many a soul what he has just done for me, Russell.” 

Russell smiled to hear these words come spontaneously from his 
mother’s lips. “Perhaps I shall,” he said. Then he added, as if for a 
final test: “But I wonder whether I ought to leave you now, Mother. 
Won’t you need me?” 


“You may leave me whenever you wish—if it is for God. I have 
learned how to love Him—and you. I’ll have Helen somewhere near— 
to remind me and help me, won’t I, dear?” she added, as she turned to 
the girl. 
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She felt the girl’s hand tightening its clasp on her arm in a message 
that was meant for herself alone. 

“Always,” she answered with a smile. 

* * * 

There is little left to tell of this story except what could easily be 
surmised. No need to paint the picture of the subsequent life and 
thoughts of Mrs. Pierce—when Russell had left her and she lived 
alone. Rather a lonely life—full of sad and remorseful thoughts—yet 
on the whole not without peace. She could never quite withdraw from 
the valley of suffering that she had once called hell; only she called it 
hell no longer—but the road to heaven. She leaned much on Helen 
Martin, who was devoting herself to the care of her father, who was 
crippled, and her mother, who was growing old; who still had time to 
bring the sunshine of her youth, her faith, her self-sacrifice to brighten 
the heart and the home of this other woman whom she had learned to 
love. 

The House of Cards had crumbled, indeed ; and in its crumbling, the 
promise of a man had been redeemed in his death, and the soul of a 
woman restored to her only when her heart was at last set free. The 
house had crumbled and had fallen, and in its place were houses of stone. 
For Albert, the stone was the graying granite of a tomb; for Pauline, it 
was the stone that had been rejected from the building of her youth; 
for Russell it was the timeless stone of the house of God. 

THE Enp. 


ALWAYS LEARNING 





“If I had the honor of being professor of French to young Ameri- 
can girls,” said M. Marcel Prevost, the French psychologist, one day, 
“T would begin with this truthful little anecdote. 

“A compatriot of theirs, meeting the famous writer, Francois Cop- 
pee, asked him: 

“Do you speak English, Monsieur ?” 

“And Coppee answered modestly : 

“No, Madame. I am still learning French.” 


Love alone have I ever given to the good God; with love He will 
repay me. (St. Therese, The Little Flower.) 











The Life of Venerable Peter 
Donders, C.Ss. R. 


APOSTLE OF THE LEPERS 


NicHotas Gover, C.Ss.R. 


CHAPTER IV. A STEP NEARER 

In the first half of the nineteenth century there lived in the Dutch 
colony of Surinam a missionary-priest whose name is revered by all, 
both in the Netherlands and in its colonies. He was the Right Rev. 
James Grooff, Prefect-Apostolic of the Surinam Mission. In the year 
1838, he undertook a voyage to the mother-country with the view of 
obtaining laborers for the Lord’s vineyard. ‘The first places that he 
visited were the seminaries: there he hoped to find the recruits he so 
eagerly desired. The theological seminary of Bois-le-duc, where Peter 
Donders was devoting all his powers to the study of the priestly sciences, 
opened its doors to him, and the Right Rev. Prelate gave a discourse to 
the students on the needs of his poor mission. He spoke of the 
abandoned state of the slaves, of the large number of pagans still living 
in the dense forests, of the colonists in great need of spiritual assist- 
ance, of the lepers, and especially of the great scarcity of priests. 
With great earnestness did he exhort the students, pleading with them 
to leave their beloved homes to go to the aid of the poor people of 
Surinam. “Do not say,” he urged, “‘I am too weak.’ God will 
strengthen you. Do not say, ‘I am like an infant, unable to speak’ 
God will provide you with language. Do not say, “The perils are too 
great.’ God will protect you. “The fruits are too little.’ God will not 
ask the number of souls you have gained, but the efforts you have made 
to gain them. Do not say, ‘I shall meet with too many disappointments 
and too little consolation.’ Remember that the sufferings of this life 
cannot be compared with enternal glory. Remember that one soul, 
redeemed by the Precious Blood of our Saviour, is of greater worth 
than all the treasures of this perishable world. Come, and let no hard- 
ship whatever prevent you from laboring with us in the vineyard of 
God.” 

The picture that the Right Rev. Prelate painted to the eyes of the 
seminarians regarding the state of the Mission was far from attractive 
and alluring. Only one of the students had the courage to respond to 
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the call. It was Peter Donders. With grateful heart the Prefect- 
Apostolic accepted the offer of the generous young man, and told him 
to prepare to set out for the Mission as soon as he should have been 
ordained. From that moment Peter began to cherish the Mission of 
Surinam, and his love for it increased with every day. On the 26th 
of April, 1840, he was ordained subdeacon by Mgr. Engelbert Sterckx, 
the Archbishop of Malines. On returning from the palace, he said to 
his fellow-candidates: “Now, that God has deigned to number me 
among the ministers of the sanctuary, all my desires have been ful- 
filled.” As he spoke he could not restrain his tears, he wept for joy. 


The nearer Peter approached the goal of his long and fervent aspir- 
ations, the more did he deem himself unworthy of receiving the sublime 
dignity of the priesthood. More than ever did he try to disengage his 
soul from every attachment to the world. He redoubled his efforts to 
attain perfection. At length the great day arrived. On the 15th of 
June, 1841, he was ordained priest by the Right Rev. Monsgr. van 
Wijckerslooth, Procurator of the Surinam Mission, at Oegetgeest near 
Leyden. What happiness was his on that eventful day! He had wished 
for that day with so ardent a longing; he had encountered so many 
difficulties that at times he had every reason to fear that he would never 
live to see it, and now at length the happy day had come! With what 
sublime faith and angelic love he said his first Holy Mass! One who 
happened to be ordained with him, declared forty-six years later: “Once 
only did I see him say Mass. It was on the occasion of his first Holy 
Mass; and his piety made so deep an impression on me that it has re- 
mained with me ever since.” 


It is worthy of note that more than thirty years after this event, 
Peter’s Superior in Surinam, the Right Rev. Monsgr. Schaap, often 
received donations from those who had been Peter’s fellow-students in 
the seminary, with the express condition that Rev. Father Donders 
should say Mass for their intention, or at least pray for them. 

He had to remain still another year at the seminary. It was a year 
full of spiritual consolation, occupied only with God and the completion 
of his theological studies. Knowing, however, that he had been or- 
dained priest not for himself alone, but for the salvation of others, he 
longed for the moment that would separate him from all that was near 
and dear to him and bear him to his beloved land of Surinam. 
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CHAP. V. TO THE MISSION-FIELD 


The year ended, Peter Donders now fully equipped with all that 
was necessary to devote himself body and soul to the work of con- 
verting the heathen, bade farewell to his fellow-students and friends. 
They made a mutual promise to remember each other every Saturday 
at Holy Mass, that through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, 
God might grant them the grace to live and die as saintly priests. From 
the seminary he returned to his native town, Tilburg. In his farewell 
to the townspeople who had assembled to bid him Godspeed, he re- 
minded them of the great value of their souls. His last words to them 
were, “Take care of your immortal souls.” 


After generously breaking the ties that bound him to his beloved 
family and to all that were near and dear to him, he felt himself more 
than ever united to God. “How good is God,” he writes in his diary, 
“and what special care He takes of all those who trust in Him and 
abandon everything for His sake!” As there was no ship available 
at the time, he devoted the interval of waiting to ministerial work. He 
accepted the invitation to assist the priest at Warmond, and although his 
stay was very short, he made a lasting impression upon those with 
whom he came in contact there. All admired his profound humility, 
his fervent piety and his burning zeal for souls. Finally, “the happy 
day,” as Peter called it, arrived. On July 31st he went to “Den 
Helder,” where the ship lay at anchor. He was very desirous to say 
Holy Mass once more the next morning on his native soil. God, how- 
ever, had a last and a very bitter disappointment in store for him. 
While he was preparing for Mass he received the message that the 
ship was about to set sail. How simply he records the incident in his 
diary! “I leave the church, for it is God that calls me. I have not 
time to offer the Holy Sacrifice. I take my breviary, and am off, 
abandoning myself to the holy Providence of God.” 


Thus did the saintly young priest leave his native land, whose glory 
he was one day to be, and where his name would one day be held in 
great reverence and benediction. 


The vast expanses of the boundless ocean show forth better per- 
haps than anything else the infinite majesty of God. When at sea God 
seems nearer to us and our soul approaches nearer to God. Everything 
around us reminds us of the infinite attributes of God. It fills the heart 
of our missionary, who has left all for God’s sake, with a great love for 
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God’s infinite goodness. “Oh, how consoling it is,” he writes, “to cast 
oneself into the arms of God’s Providence!”” But he was soon to experi- 
ence another disappointment. As he had not been able to provide him- 
self with a chalice, he saw himself deprived of the consolation of saying 
Holy Mass during the long voyage. Accustomed to permitting himself 
to be guided by God in all the circumstances of life, he endeavored to 
make good this loss by praying and meditating all the more. One 
prayer he said repeatedly, the Ave maris stella. That beautiful hymn of 
the Church, as he himself declared, filled his soul with heavenly conso- 
lation, more particularly on the feasts of the Blessed Virgin’s Assump- 
tion and Nativity. The melancholy picture of his fellow-travelers, who 
had undertaken so perilous a voyage only for the sake of some temporal 
gain, increased his own love and gratitude toward God. More than ever 
was he resolved to sacrifice himself entirely to God’s honor and glory. 

At last, on the 16th of September, 1842, after a voyage of forty-six 
days, the vessel sighted the Surinam coast. With a joy far nobler than 
that of his fellow-passengers, Peter’s heart beat high, for the object of 
his eager desire was not perishable gold, but the conquest of souls far 
more precious than the purest gold of this world. 

The vessel sailed into the Surinam River, the banks of which are 
lined with sugar and cacao plantations. While still on board the ship, 
he was heartily welcomed by Right Rev. Monsgr. Grooff, who had come 
to invite him to go ashore. A great multitude, of divers races and col- 
ors, awaited the missionary. All accompanied him to the church. When 
the procession came in sight of the church, the bell began to ring, and 
vested in surplice and stole, the new missionary entered the sacred edi- 
fice which had been decorated for the occasion. Benediction with the 
Blessed Sacrament was given, after which he joyfully sang the Te Deum 
to thank God for having brought him safe and sound to the land of 
his heart’s desire. 

Surinam is four times as large as the Netherlands. Situated on the 
north coast of South America, it had since 1667 been almost continually 
under the Dutch Government. It is known also as Guiana, and lies be- 
tween British and French Guiana, the Jumac-Humac mountains sep- 
arating it from Brazil on the south. Three large rivers, the Surinam, 
the Coppename, and the Saramacca intersect the land. In Father Don- 
ders’ time the banks of these rivers were lined with numerous coffee, 
sugar, cotton and cacao plantations. The interior is covered with dense 
forests, which furnish most precious woods and timber. 
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The aborigines of Surinam are Indians, or Red-Skins, who, after 
waging bloody wars with the Europeans, retired into their forests to 
avoid being held and sold as slaves. By thousands, natives of Africa 
were every year transported from their own country to Surinam and 
there sold as slaves to masters of estates. The remainder of the popu- 
lation consisted of Dutch, English, French, Germans, Portuguese and 
colored people. After the abolition of slavery there came a large influx 
of Chinese, East-Indians and Japanese. The majority of the people 
lived in the capital, Paramaribo; the rest dwelt in the districts of Nick- 
erie and Coronie, were scattered over the estates, or lived in the interior. 


The Surinam Mission was first established in 1638 and entrusted by 
the Congregation of the Propaganda to the Franciscans of the Belgian 
Province. After the untimely death of those generous sons of St. 
Francis, the Catholic population remained for a whole century without 
a shepherd. 


In 1786, fifty-seven years before the arrival of Peter Donders, the 
Mission was again provided with priests. So far as temporal affairs 
were concerned, the colony was then in the most flourishing condition. 
The number of plantations amounted to six hundred, with fifty-three 
thousand slaves. The Catholics numbered only two or three hundred. 
But religion was in a deplorable state. The lily of purity was a flower 
almost unknown and forgotten among all classes, married and unmar- 
ried. Superstition of the most absurd kind and idolatry reigned every- 
where. The missionaries were brought to a field abounding in needs, 
and the courage of the Apostles themselves was required to begin so 
tremendous a task. What necessarily added to the bitter disappointment 
of the priest was the fact that he was forbidden to labor among the 
slaves. A special warning was given every priest not to allure or en- 
courage any of the slaves to embrace the Faith, much less to receive any 
of them into the Church. The poor priests were, furthermore, made 
the object of much contempt and scorn. In a word they were hampered 
and thwarted so much in every way that the zealous Father, Rev. P. L. 
van der Hoven, shook the dust off his feet and left the colony once more 
shepherdless. This took place in 1816, twenty-five years before the com- 
ing of the Venerable Father Donders. Fortunately this state of spirit- 
ual abandonment lasted but a short time. Two zealous priests, Rev. 
Fathers Wennekers and van der Horst, remarkable for their piety and 
learning, took compassion on the ungrateful colony. After preparing 
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for a month by much prayer and works of penance for their enormous 
task, they raised their voices with apostolic freedom against the two 
prevailing vices, concubinage and the neglect of religious duties. With 
burning zeal they reminded the Catholics of their duty to have their 
children and their slaves baptized in the Catholic Church and to receive 
Holy Communion at Easter time. Not more than thirty of the Euro- 
peans complied with their Easter duties. The determined opposition 
which they encountered on all sides inflicted a painful wound upon the 
souls of the priests, who had only done what was their bounden duty. 
Much more were they grieved when, in the year 1819, during a pesti- 
lence, fifteen thousand slaves died before their eyes without their being 
able to provide them with the consolations of the Church. Nevertheless, 
they continued their arduous labors with heroic self-sacrifice until over- 
powered by fatigue and sorrow, they died, still young men, a few years 
after their arrival. This occurred seventeen years before Rev. Father 
Donders came to Surinam. 


After Fathers Wennekers and van der Horst, two other priests, 
Very Rev. Martin van der Weyden and Rev. James Grooff, came to 
take up their work. The former died shortly afterwards; the latter, 
then only in his twenty-sixth year, was named Prefect-Apostolic of the 
Surinam Mission. He was a priest consumed with love for God and 
immortal souls, an ornament to the Catholic Mission of Surinam. He 
bore in his heart a most ardent love for Jesus his Saviour. Once while 
he was the only priest in the colony, he fell dangerously ill. The 
thought that, should he die, the Blessed Sacrament would remain with- 
out a priest was extremely painful to his sacredotal heart. What should 
he do? Exhausted by a burning fever and perspiring from every pore, 
he dragged himself with difficulty to the church and consumed the 
Sacred Species. God, touched by such generosity, restored him immedi- 
ately to health. The physician on his next visit found his patient out 
of danger. This was the man destined by God to be Peter’s Superior for 
six years and to introduce him into the hardships of the Apostolate. 
Besides the Venerable Father Donders, the colony possessed at this time 
three other priests, namely, Rev. Gerard Schepers, Rev. John Janssen, 
and Rev. Theodore Kempkes. 

The Prefect-Apostolic was right when on introducing the new mis- 
sionary at the solemn High Mass he spoke of an “iron cross” about to 
be laid upon his shoulders. Very soon would the Servant of God under- 
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stand the meaning of “the iron cross.” In all truth could he later write 
that the device of the escutcheon of Surinam: “Justitia, Pietas, Fides” 
—Justice, Piety, Fidelity—was rarely realized. Injustice, deceit pre- 
vailed on every side. The corruption of morals, of which.the higher 
classes gave so bad an example, poured itself out like a flood upon the 
lower classes and the slaves. He relates that of the ten thousand free- 
men hardly four hundred couples lived in legitimate wedlock. “All 
things conspire,” he writes, “to corrupt morals in every possible way 
and there is no one to put a stop to it. Superstition, although strictly 
forbidden, is generally practised. The civil authorities connive at its 
practice as the guilty ones are not infrequently people of distinction. It 
is not surprising that God in His own good time took vengeance upon 
these workers of so much injustice and impiety. Many who by means 
of usury and at the cost of the life-blood of their slaves had amassed 
immense fortunes, later saw themselves reduced to poverty, and had to 
end their days in houses or hovels more fit for animals than for men.” 
Such is the sad picture of the mission-field drawn by the Servant of 
God himself. He concludes his sketch, saying: “People sunk to the 
degradation of paganism! O tempora, o mores!” 


GOOD OUT OF EVIL 





Here is a story with a point to be remembered in these days of 
sacrifice and suffering : 

Msgr. Clut, one of the pioneer missionaries in regions of northern 
Canada, tells of a young hunter whom he visited. This young Indian 
had lost his eyesight by a painful accident. As the kindhearted bishop 
was consoling him, he assured The Great Prayer Chief that he desired 
nothing better than his present blindness. Without knowing anything 
of Milton, he yet considered that “in the dark world and wide” his soul 
was now more bent to serve his Maker. He said to the Bishop: 

“Tf I still had my eyesight I might continue to offend God, whereas 
now He is always in my thoughts. As I cannot find my way in the 
woods or go to hunt, I have to keep my heart united with Jesus Cruci- 
fied.” 

Beautiful words and deep Christian Philosophy from an Indian. 
—Duchaussois ; Mid Snow and Ice, p. 298. 
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Aidheondeiennie 
OUR MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 








Our Mother of Perpetual Help 


IN ALL OUR NEEDS 
T. Z. Austin, C.Ss.R. 


“In all necessities of body and soul, come to my help, O loving 
Mother.” (Invocation from the Litany of Our Mother of Perpetual 
Help.) 

There have always been those who felt the sting of necessities and 
hardships of want. But never before, perhaps, was want and necessity 
so common as today. And many today suffer want, who before had 
never to fear the need of restriction or retrenchment. 

Many are the poor today. They feel the pain of hunger: they have 
no proper protection against the cold. And perhaps their hearts are 
sore with discouragement and dread of the future. 

More still, accustomed to the luxuries of better times and better 
wages—now, on the verge of poverty, feel their retrenchments like pos- 
sitive want. Not used any longer to distinguish between luxury and 
utility, grown so accustomed to comforts that they seem absolute ne- 
cessities, they feel as sorely depressed as the really poor. 

But present want can be endured. If only the future promises re- 
lief! That is the bitterest fear of our present necessities, that they seem 
to be merely harbingers of still greater need. 

To what extent we are responsible for this situation ourselves—to 
what extent past extravagance or lack of foresight have gone to cause 
our need, it is not to the point now to grieve over or regret. 

We have a work to do. Let us put all our energy carefully and 
courageously to the task of removing our needs as much as possible. 
“Work as if everything depended on ourselves”—that was the first part 
of a Saint’s advice in regard to virtue. 


It is good advice in temporal 
needs, too. 
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But, meanwhile, “trust in God, as if everything depended upon 
Him,” and consequently pray for the help of Heaven. 

That is often, in God’s plan, the explanation of times of need—to 
make us turn to Him for aid—to be reminded once more of our de- 
pendence on Him. He is the author and Giver of every good gift. 

But—He has made Our Lady His hands for the distribution of His 
gifts, so to her we must go. 

And how well she knows what a part food and drink and rest and 
work play in a human lifetime! How well she knows what a hindrance 
want and need can be in the service of God—in ordinary lives; even 
though for heroic souls they may be a swift way to Bethlehem’s stable 
and Bethlehem’s King. 

Let us not hesitate, then, now in our temporal needs and wants to 
go to Our Mother of Perpetual Help. If no hurt of her child is too 
small for a mother to kiss, no need of ours is too small—and all things 
of earth are small compared to eternity—for Our Mother to attend to. 

Let us call upon her more than ever—but with more love than ever 
also. 


“In all necessities of body and soul, come to my help, O loving 
Mother.” 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





* * * 


Dear Father: My wife suffered with a double internal infection 
after the birth of our child, and was in a very critical condition. She 
was given five blood transfusions, and everything possible was done by 
the doctors and nurses. Our Mother of Perpetual Help had never 
failed us in our troubles. So we made the Nine Tuesdays, asking her 
to help us cure my wife. I sincerely believe it is through the interces- 
sion of Our Mother of Perpetual Help that my wife is now well and 
strong, and suffers no ill effects from her illness. And our baby is cer- 
tainly like an angel sent by Almighty God to bless our home. I enclose 
an offering for a Mass of thanksgiving. And I am making a Novena 
of Tuesdays in Thanksgiving. We also thank the Fathers and the con- 
gregation for their prayers. (St. Louis.) 

: * * * 


Dear Father: When I was about ready to make my First Holy 
Communion, 25 years ago, I quit the Church, and, although I knew I 
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was doing wrong, I would not return. Later on I joined a Protestant 
Church, and then married outside the Catholic Church. When my hus- 
band told me to go back to my Church, I would not listen. God sent 
me warnings, for I suffered from an illness for 14 years, and my hus- 
band was taken away by death. Still I remained obstinate. Finally, a 
year ago, a friend asked me to go with her to the Tuesday Novena De- 
votions. I went, intending to ridicule. But the letters of thanksgiving 
and the Devotion so touched me that I could not resist the invitation of 
Our Mother of Perpetual Help. I returned to the faith of my child- 
hood and made my First Holy Communion. Although this step has 
cost me many friends, I have regained my health and peace of mind. I 
enclose an offering to Our Mother of Perpetual Help. I will make the 
Tuesdays and Saturdays as long as I can in thanksgiving. I also thank 
the congregation and the Fathers for their prayers. (St. Louis.) 
* * * 


Dear Father: We promised, if successful in our final examinations, 
to have it published in THE Licuor1an. As a tribute of thanks to our 
good Mother of Perpetual Help, we not only passed successfully but 
received extra credits and a very high rating in our clerical work and 
library tests. For all this we are truly grateful to Our Mother of Per- 


petual Help, and will ever remain most grateful to her. (Wichita, 
Kansas. ) 


* * * 


Dear Father: Last year we were in need of financial help, and I 
turned to Our Mother of Perpetual Help, and promised her an offer- 
ing, if she would answer our request. We made the Nine Tuesdays, 
and I also attended Mass and received Holy Communion daily for 
nearly three months. But on the afternoon of the appointed day the 
source through which we expected help failed us. We were greatly 
disappointed. One hour later we were given financial help without 
being obliged to repay it. It was truly a remarkable favor granted by 
Our Mother of Perpetual Help. I sincerely thank Our Blessed Mother, 
and enclose an offering for Mass for the Poor Souls. (St. Louis.) 

* * * 

Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: I thank thee, dear Mother, for 
obtaining for me the grace of receiving Holy Communion these last three 
days, as I suffer from doubts. In my trouble I looked to thee, and 
thou has helped me a great deal—Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


A PRIEST’S STORY 





Father H. Morris, O.S.M., chaplain of the British community in 
Brussels, told this story a few days ago to a gathering at Tottingham, 
Bury, England. 

“One day, in a little town in Belgium, two little Protestant boys 
with their mother were watching a procession of the Blessed Sacrament. 

“In reply to one of the boys’ questions, his mother said that What 
was being carried was Our Lord, and that the man who bore Him was 
called a priest. 

“The boy said: ‘If that is Our Lord, how I would like to be that 
man!’ 

“The mother said: ‘But you cannot, because you are not a Catholic. 
It is not true.’ 

“A few months afterwards, that boy, along with his parents and 
brother, were received into the Catholic Church. After his reception, 
the boy ran to his mother, saying: ‘Mother, now I am a Catholic, I can 
become a priest.’ 

“And that little boy did become a priest, and that little boy is speak- 
ing to you now.” 


HOLINESS THE SUPREME ARGUMENT 


“The strongest argument in the Catholic Armory is the spectacle of 
the supernatural holiness which the Church alone is capable of creating,” 
writes Stanley B. James, a well-known English writer, who is himself a 
convert to the Church. This sentence appears at the beginning of an 
article of Mr. James on “The Saint as a Controversialist,” printed in 
the Ave Maria of July 4. In the course of this very interesting paper 
the writer cites the testimony of Sheila Kaye-Smith, famous English 
novelist, published in the Dublin Review shortly after her admission 
into the Church. 

“Sheila Kaye-Smith says: ‘I shall not apologize for the fact that my 
conversion to Roman Catholicism began with an attraction, with an ap- 
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peal, which was addressed primarily to my religious emotions rather 
than to my religious convictions. I had been an Anglo-Catholic for 
eleven years, for six of which I was very well satisfied with my re- 
ligion. Then in the summer of 1925, an Anglican friend who was 
present at the canonization rites of St. Therese of Lisieux brought me 
back a medal and a secondary relic, and from that day the course of my 
religious life was troubled.’ 

“She goes on to say: ‘It is difficult to describe the impression this 
young saint made upon me. It was not only the beauty of her life, the 
charm, wit and sweetness of her recorded words, or the lovely simplici- 
ties of her Little Way. It was rather the realization of that sanctity, 
that heroic virtue, that sublime love, being offered to the modern world.’ 

“Vernon Johnson, whose book, One Lord—One Faith, describing 
his conversion from Anglicanism, had so wide a sale, made a similar 
confession.” 


TRUE DIGNITY 





St. Louis, King of France, considering the sublime dignity Baptism 
had conferred upon him, said: 

“I think more of the chapel wherein I was baptized, than of the 
Cathedral of Rheims, wherein I was crowned; for the dignity of being 
a child of God, bestowed upon me in that chapel, is greater than the 
dignity of being ruler of a Kingdom. The latter I shall lose at death; 
the other will be my passport to everlasting glory.” 


SEEING THE BEAUTY 





There is a true story told of the famous statue of Christ by Tor- 
waldsen, the great Danish sculptor, in Copenhagen. An American tour- 
ist said to the old guide who was showing it to him: 

“Say, it’s mighty fine, but—” (referring to a photograph of the 
head he held in his hand) “from where I stand I can’t see the beauty 
of the face.” 

The reply was crushing. “Sir,” said the guide, “You must kneel 
to see the beauty of the Face.” 






“Best of altars raised to God is a heart pure and sinless.” 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 





ADVENT DAYS 


Advent days are days of expectation and desire. As the prophets 
of old yearned for the coming of the Messiah, so we turn toward Our 
Lord and await, prepare for, expect, yearn for His coming to us in a 
special way. 

It is not simply the preparation for a feast—that dies at night, leav- 
ing nought but memories. It is the expectation of « coming—the com- 
ing—beside which every coming pales in importance: the coming of 
Our Lord to us. 

It ought to be easier this year to look forward to the coming of 
Jesus to us. 

One of the results of hardship, discouragement, dread of the future, 
is to make us look around for someone to help us—someone on whom 
we can lean—someone who can restore peace and trust to our hearts 


once more—and allay our fears as one would calm the storm-tossed 
waves of the sea. 

There is only one—Our Lord. 

And He came through Mary. 

While Joseph prepared the bed for Him in the manger of the cattle- 
cave by the roadside near Bethlehem. 

So there let us go during Advent. 


WANT AND WEALTH 


The Christmas story has unfathomable depths. We kneel before 
the Crib and gaze upon the mystery—and never exhaust its meaning. 
What contrasts! 

Was there ever poverty and want deeper than this? 

Our Lord comes, not only as a child—dependent upon others, help- 
less—but as the child of poor parents—forced from their sheltering 
roof. Like the children of the poor and needy, Jesus has very little of 
earth’s comforts. No home—except the poor shelter of a cave meant 
for cattle; no covering against the chill night, except the poor swathing 
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bands Mary could provide; no friends to speak for Him and open warm 
homes for Him; no money to buy His way into the inn. Like the poor, 
He was unknown and unnoticed. 

And yet—who that kneels before that Crib and goes over the story 
can fail to be impressed with the riches of that Cave! 

Wealth, as a heap of gold and silver, is only a dead weight. As such 
nobody would even consent to carry it; we would spurn it with our 
feet. But as a means to satisfaction—what men are pleased here on 
earth to call happiness (there is no such thing really on earth—only its 
flickering shadows )—it is desirable. A stable, a manger, a rugged cov- 
ering, a handful of straw—are just as good, where there is peace and 
satisfaction, as a palace, an inner-spring bed, silken hangings, furs and 
jewels. 

Bethlehem’s Cave radiates peace and happiness. All murmuring, 
all complaint, all soreness of heart melts in the glow of that mysterious 
light. 

Kneeling there, our hearts are touched, are caught by the spirit that 
hovers over that second trinity, Jesus, Mary and Joseph—are filled with 
the peace and happiness of the Holy Infant. 


LOVE AND WORSHIP 





In his book, The Great Adventure, Father John McClorey, S.J., the 
well-known pulpit orator, eloquently though briefly explains why the 
Church believes in united multitudes at prayer: 

“Priests and people of the New Testament,” he declares, “adore 
and praise the God of love in human form through the mounting glories 
of His goodness from the stable and the crib to the Cross, resplendent 
sepulchre, and everlasting throne. What a record of divine beneficence 
requiring remembrance, adoration, praise, and love! Can anyone say 
now that Catholics go to church too much and practice the virtue of 
religion to excess? 

“And the Church has always believed in the potency of united multi- 
tudes at prayer. She remembers the Lord’s words: “Where there are 
two gathered in My name, there I am in the midst of them.” Will He 
not, therefore, be more intimately present to a vast congregation on its 
knees than to an individual praying at home alone? A gigantic chorus 
is more sublime than one singer, no matter how superb his voice may 
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be. And so, the choral prayer of many, rumbling and crackling, must 
assail the ears of the Deity with more compelling eloquence than the 
supplication of one man, even though he be a saint. Several times 
every Sunday morning thousands are present at the foot of the altar, 
hearing Mass in unison. There they are—rich and poor; lowly and 
great; cultured and ignorant; those whom the world esteems and those 
whom it ignores; forgetting their secular differences, remembering only 
their common identity in the brotherhood of Christ, the sonship of God, 
the heritage of sorrow, the stigma of sin, and the hope of everlasting 
life. 

“Fraternal charity is the fulfillment of the law. But fraternal char- 
ity is fostered by unity in prayer; whereas aloofness from the so-called 
common herd and excessive individuality of devotion engender and pro- 
mote spiritual conceit. No man can “go it alone” in human affairs, much 
less in divine. Commonly heretics who in times past broke away from 
the Christian communion, had first tried to mount to the gates of heaven, 
prayerfully, on isolated wings; meanwhile looking down with a sense 
of mystical superiority upon the mass of men kneeling on the common 
ground. 

“The Church does not oppose individual prayer. Indeed, no other 
religious establishment can show a more brilliant array of mystics, like 
Francis of Assisi, for example, who were often absorbed in rapturous 
intimacy with God, with all of a lover’s exclusive singleness of devotion. 
But those saints were preéminently members of a community first; and 
their personal piety was exceptional and secondary to their communal 
prayer.” (Pp. 54-56.) 


MAGNIFICENCE IN WORSHIP 


With equal eloquence and brevity Father McClorey justifies the 
magnificence in the Church’s worship of God: | 

“And in order that public prayer may be offered with due magnifi- 
cence, the Church has reared her Cathedrals in every clime, has em- 
broidered her vestments of more than regal beauty, has employed the 
sensuous appeal of lights, incense, flowers, music, jewels, and precious 
plate; and originated the stately services of the sanctuary. For it is 
becoming, she thinks, that art as well as nature should glorify God. 
Rivers, mountains, oceans, valleys, and skies sing the praises of their 
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Maker: Why should not poetry, music, oratory, architecture, painting, 
and sculpture do the same? 

“But Christ also, as Man, should have a share in the praises of art. 
When He walked the earth, He possessed nothing of the beauty of 
art; we ought to lavish it upon Him now. Then nothing was too poor 
for Him; now nothing should be too rich for Him. Then He lived in a 
cottage; now we should wish Him to reside in a basilica. Then plain 
clothes were His portion; now we should encompass Him with silks 
and laces, imperial purple and cloth of gold. 

“But over and beyond the consideration of God’s glory and Christ’s 
is that of the requirements of men. If we were pure spirits, we would 
not stand in the need of artistic helps. But being creatures of body and 
soul, of senses, imagination and feelings, as well as of mind, we can 
not be potently affected by purely spiritual truths; we must be allured 
by color, sound, and scent to the love of the God of color, sound, and 
scent. Moreover, we must all have beauty in our lives; and if our 
esthetic and amative sense is starved in a barren and unlovely church, 
it will seek gratification elsewhere; outside the church, outside religion, 
and outside the law. The devil draws man into sin by beauty: Why 
should not the Church captivate them for God by loveliness? 

“This, then, is the Church’s attitude toward adoration of God in 
public with the aid of the architectural appeal.” (Pp. 56-58.) 


A PRAYER FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


The Echo quotes from a German weekly paper, published for the 
benefit of the Catholic workingmen’s Societies of the Australian Alps, 
a prayer for unemployed workers. As the Echo says: It might well be 
used at the special devotions that are being ordered in our churches in 
accordance with the wishes of the Holy Father, as expressed in his 
recent Encyclical Letter. The prayer runs as follows: 

“Let us pray for all those who suffer from the visitation of contin- 
ued unemployment. O Lord, in Thy goodness and mercy, comfort and 
assist them; inspire their souls with confidence in Thy help. Open the 
hearts of the faithful to the urgent need of their brethren. Enlighten 
those who are entrusted with the care of the people, that by Thy grace 
they may find effective ways and means to free us all from serious trib- 
ulations, to the welfare of body and soul. Amen.” 
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A STAR OF VARIED HUE 


The Ladies’ Home Journal recently carried the following description 
of one of Hollywood’s most famous actors, Ramon Novarro. It is 
publicity of a kind that does not often emanate from the center of 
movieland : 


“He is a bachelor, only thirty-one years old, yet he has raised and 
educated a large family, and seen several of them settled in life in some 
definite career. 

“In his profession he is a roguish lover, captivating with his banter- 
ing comedy. In private life he has no time for love-making or fun- 
making. Music and religion are the passions of Hollywood’s handsom- 
est bachelor. Frustrated in his ambition to become a Jesuit priest, he 
turned to study for the grand-opera stage. Every leisure hour is de- 
voted to this final objective. 

“T speak of Roman Samaniego—known to screen fans as Ramon 
Novarro. This famous young man, who comes nearer than anyone else 
to symbolizing romance on the screen, leads a busy, unromantic life. 
He never has learned to play. 


“From the time he was eighteen years old, when the dental practice 
of his father, Dr. Mariano Samaniego, was wrecked by the Mexican 
revolution and the family moved to the States, Ramon has been head 
of the large household composed of his parents, twelve brothers and 
sisters, an uncle and aunt and several cousins. While only nine are at 
home today, frequently as many as twenty-six relatives gather around 
the Samaniego board. 

“Upon him, as the oldest son, fell the chief burden of support. Ra- 
mon, however, inspired by the deep family love characteristic of his 
race, never has considered it a burden, but a joy. 

“He wishes no credit for what he has done. There was nothing of 
the martyr in the young man who gave piano lessons, sang, danced, and 
waited in cafes, ushered in theaters, and made his screen debut as a 
humble extra. 


“He cheerfully did what he considered his serious, first duty. In 
the performing of it he won a brilliant career for his family but lost a 
young man’s inalienable right to his own life. Now that he is wealthy 
and has made his dependents financially independent, he finds it im- 
possible to leave the family nest he has feathered. In short, Ramon 
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Novarro has the family feel. Even on his infrequent European vaca- 
tions he always takes some of the household along.” 


LIGHT AND SHADOW 





On Thursday, Oct. 15—oddly enough, the Feast of St. Theresa, one 
of the greatest of Spanish Saints—the papers announced the decision 
of the constituent Cortes of the new Spanish Government, regarding 
the Religious Question. ? 

The decision is bad enough. The clauses especially of the new law 
that are obnoxious and unjust are: (1) The Jesuits will be suppressed 
and their properties nationalized; (2) no religious order may henceforth 
in Spain engage in education; (3) special laws will be enacted for the 
regulation of such Orders as are to be tolerated; (4) public acts of 
worship will be subject to regulation. This, I say, is dark enough. 

Darker still and hardly intelligible is the fact that these clauses of 
the new Constitution—so unjust to the Catholic people of Spain—were 
passed by an overwhelming majority in the Cortes. 

But a real bright spot is furnished by the courageous action of 
Niceto Alcala Zamora, the Catholic President of the government council. 
He resigned his office at once because his conscience as a Christian and 
as a Spaniard rebelled against cooperation in such legislation. 

“My duty now,” he declared, “is to labor for the repeal of these 
articles. As a simple member of a minority in the Cortes, I will have 
greater liberty to devote myself to that task than I could have as Presi- 
dent of the Council. Willingly I surrendered even my liberty in the 
service of the nation. You have made that service impossible. 

So also Miguel Maura, who as Minister of Government, had assumed 
responsibility for the preservation of public order during the deliber- 
ations of the Constituent Cortes, and who with unswerving loyalty had 
upheld the helpless infant Republic, resigned from the Cabinet. 

The Papal Nuncio to Spain, Most Reverend Frederico Tedeschini, 
simply declared: “The Church can be wounded. The Church can never 
be hostile. God knows what is best for His Church; I will go to Him 
for guidance.” 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control—these three alone lead 
life to sovereign power.—T ennyson. 
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Catholic Events 


“India shall have our prayers,” were the words of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI, spoken to Sir A. Banarjea, former prime minister of 
the States of Mysore and Cochin in India, on the occasion of an 
audience granted to that official. 

A few days previously, His Holiness granted an audience to Sir 
Mirza Ismail, the Dowan of Mysore. His Holiness spoke of his in- 
terest in India, and said that he had been closely following the develop- 
ments in India since his youth. He recalled that he had had the satis- 
faction of guarding, when he was director of the Vatican Library, some 
of the most ancient and most valuable Tibetan manuscripts. 

His Holiness was gratified at Sir Mirza’s assurance that the Nation- 
alist Movement is not inimical to missionary activity. Pope Pius sent 
his blessing to the Maharaja of Mysore and expressed his gratitude for 
the Indian ruler’s kindness toward his Catholic subjects and his gener- 
osity in supporting Catholic charities. 

* * * 

The Catholic Bishops of the United States assembled in their annual 
meeting Nov. 11 and 12, at the Catholic University in Washington. 
There were seventy-nine prelates present from all parts of the country 
and from the American possessions, including Archbishops, Bishops 
and Abbots. 

They heard and considered reports bearing on many phases of the 
Church’s activities,—education, the press, social action including in- 


dustrial relations, lay organizations, immigration and numerous kindred 
subjects. 























* * * 


Dr. John J. A. Sherry, resident assistant to Dr. A. Vallet, the dis- 
tinguished president of the Bureau of Medical Examinations at Lourdes 
has come to this country as, he says, “to make known to the people of 
this glorious country the miraculous cures of Lourdes.” 

Dr. Sherry intends to give a series of lectures concerning Lourdes 
explaining from a “scientific angle” the cures performed there and sub- 
jected to the most rigid investigation and study. 

“You are aware, of course, that the cures are not generally accepted,” 
the physician was reminded. His reply came after a moment of de- 
liberation, a studied reply given with some emphasis: 

“T quite understand that. But the time is past when flat denials can 
be given. I am not interested in controversy,—I have no fear of it,— 
but it is well to understand that the cures officially accepted as such by 


the medical bureau, are cures of organic diseases and not of functional 
disorders. 
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“I respect honest skepticism; it is natural under the circumstances. 
We, as medical men, by the very nature of our training, naturally look 
for materialistic proof with reference to the supernatural. . . I deal 
only with the facts,—and they are indisputable. The cures have been 
fully substantiated. I feel very confident that when my tour here has 
been terminated, there will be few people among those who have heard 
me, that will not be convinced of the reality and bona fide nature of the 
cures at Lourdes.” 

* * * 

President Hoover’s National Advisory Committee on Education 
handed its report to the President on Nov. 16. To the average person 
reading the report, it must, much as we dislike to say it, seem stupid. 
It reminds one of the famous Wickersham report. 

After pointedly insisting, for reasons well established, that the 
Federal Government must not only abstain from further encroachment 
into the field of education, but must also promptly withdraw from cer- 
tain ventures it already has made in that field in individual states, it 
turns round and recommends that a Federal Department of Education 
with a Secretary in the Cabinet be established as the best means to avoid 
federal centralization of power in education. 

There were two Catholic educational authorities on the advisory 
Board. They drew up a minority report, dissenting from the recom- 
mendation of a Cabinet Department of Education. 

* * * 


We read with interest and sympathy the following report from 
Spain, which comes from the Spanish correspondent of the N. C. W. C.: 

“Catholic Spain has rallied to the support of the Catholic deputies 
who are waging an intense campaign against the present proposed Con- 
stitution and its anti-religious clauses. Catholic newspapers in the 
provinces have begun to demand revision and committees are forming 
everywhere to present active opposition to these clauses. Clamor for 
their annulment is growing daily. 

“We will not execute this law,” Senor Robles declared in an address 
before six thousand Catholics. This has been echoed by other deputies 
and leaders of the groups which seek revision. 

For different reasons other circles are joining with the Catholics in 
their campaign for revision. The Regional League of Catalonia, a 
30-year-old organization for the protection of civic rights in Catalonia, 
has declared in its official organ: “We seek revision and shall work 
for it with all legal means.” But this collaboration has other motives 
than religious. The Catalonians are not satisfied with the constitutional 
articles relative to education. 

Senors Alcala-Zamora and Maura do not deem revision advisable. 
The former thinks that the constitutional precept must be saved; the 
latter solemnly declares that it is dangerous to ask revision. 

“The form adopted,’ Alcala Zamora says, “can be corrected with 
blandishments, omissions and without contradictions with apparent ob- 
servance. For example, twenty-four hours after the Religious Orders 
had been declared the greatest menace to education, they were found 
to be a supreme necessity.” 
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Maura, on his part, explains that “the dissolution of the Jesuits 
was a sacrifice necessary for ransoming the Orders,” and that it is “well 
known that the Jesuits do not hold in Spain a bit of property in their 
own name.” “How can one nationalize property that does not exist?” 
he asks. With regard to teaching, the article prohibiting the Religious, 
appears to him as a “judicial enormity,” and one that cannot be realized. 
“T say to you that no government would compromise itself to the extent 
of leaving 1,200,000 students without education, nor would it commit 
itself to the stupidity of providing a budget of $300,000,00 pesetas for 
professors and teachers to cover the services and materials for instruc- 
tion of which the Religious Orders have been deprived. We have no 
reasons for alarm. If this problem requires a new law, let us seek it 
in an open and legal way having recourse to the law in recognition of 
an evident right, recognized by all.” 

Notwithstanding the opinion of these eminent men, every day more - 
people advocate revision of the Constitution. The Government has 
raised the ban on the Catholic periodicals of the North which now, with 
all their strength but with more moderate tone, second the campaign 
of their deputies. 


Do you know my Sundays and festivals? They are the days when 
the good God tries me the most. (St. Therese, The Little Flower.) 


What offends Jesus, what wounds Him to the Heart, is want of 
confidence. (St. Therese, The Little Flower.) 


I long to accomplish the most heroic deeds. I feel within me the 
courage of a Crusader. I would die on the battle-field in defense of 
the Church. (St. Therese, The Little Flower.) 


REDEMPTORIST SCHOLARSHIPS 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish 
ree ore ree errr Rey rer! $ 527.00 

Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
CPO, TOE Dok kn hhc ks Sead ansn< 544) kee ee 1,258.50 

Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.).. 2,009.00 

Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,623.52 

Burse of St. Joseph, $1,709.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $2,907.50; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,968.75; Burse of St. Thomas, 
Apostle, $211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, 
$506.00; Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; 
Burse of Holy Family, $22.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, $2,036.44; Burse of St. Peter, $247.25; Burse of St. Alphon- 
sus, $43.00; Burse of St. Anthony, $405.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop 
Neumann, $4,514.00; Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Knoxville), 
$2,100.00; Promoters’ Burse of the Sacred Heart, $3,008.74; Mary 
Gockel Burse, $12.00; Father Nicholas Franzen Memorial Burse, 
$70.43. 
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| Some Good Books 





The Heart of a Young Man or Per- 
sonal Purity to Boys. By Rev. Lionel 
E. Pire, C.Pp.S. Published by Frederick 
Pustet Co., Cincinnati, O. 77 pages. 
Price, 25c. 

Paul Hanley Furfey of the Catholic 

University, a recognized authority on 
education, introducing this little book, 
says: 
“For those whose duty it is to educate 
the young to purity, Father Pire’s book 
will be a, great help. Written in tradi- 
tional spirit of the Catholic Church it 
surrounds this sacred human power with 
the religious safeguards which are the 
only means of preventing it from being 
debased in our materialistic society. I 
heartily recommend the book to those 
many parents and teachers who feel the 
magnitude of their responsibility, yet who 
hesitate on the threshold of a duty which 
seems at once so pressing and so diffi- 
cult.” This, I think, is high praise. 

Sermon Notes on the Sunday Propers. 
By the Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. Pub- 
lished by B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 119 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

“In this book are notes for a year’s 
Sermons, on texts from different parts 
of the Proper of the Mass for each Sun- 
day.” 

The notes are quite brief. Sometimes 
a little sentence suggests a whole point 
of a sermon. The ideas are fresh, at 
times very original and striking, always 
practical. The fact that they are built 
up on the Propers of the Sunday Masses, 
is an advantage in itself, as it offers a 
change to the Priest. I feel sure every 
priest will profit by this book. 

Peggy Moran. By Ruth Irma Low. 
Published by Benziger Brothers, New 
York. 128 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Another book for the minims. The 
author has already given us “Raga- 
muffin,” which I am sure pleased the 
little readers. ‘Peggy Moran” seems to 
me even better. It is, however, an “older” 
book than the former one. It will make 
a very fine Christmas present for any 
school child in the lower grades. And 
we need good books for such. 


Novena for Christmas. Taken from 
the writings of St. Alphonsus. Published 


by the Little Flower Mission Circle, 422 
East 148th St., New York. Paper cover, 
45 pages. Price, 10 cents; $8.00 per hun- 
dred. 


I have frequently been asked for a 
novena for Christmas—providing prayers 
and reflections that might help to put 
one in dispositions worthy of this great 
day. The reflections and prayers in this 
little booklet being taken for the most 
part from St. Alphonsus whose writings 
breathe a spirit of childlike yet virile 
devotions are sufficient guarantee that 
you will find this booklet of great help. 


Brass Knuckles. By Rev. Raymond J. 
O’Brien. Published by Benziger Bros., 
New York. 173 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Midget. By Rev. Raymond J. O’Brien. 
Published by Benziger Bros., New York. 
183 pages. Price, $1.25. 

Both of these stories are about boys 
who have gone wrong. They take us 
down into the realms of a young gang- 
ster land—but they do not leave us there. 
Through many thrilling scenes and events 
they take us back to a higher level. That 
is the special merit of these two books. 

More interesting tales could hardly be 
written. Some may think that the real- 
ism of the bad boy life somewhat strong; 
but none can fail to see that the general 
effect ought to be good. 


The Altar Boys of St. John’s. By 
Martin J. Scott, S.J. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York. 215 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

Father Scott does a double service in 
this book. He has added one more to 
the list of Catholic juveniles, growing 
larger and better each year, and supplies 
a great practical hint to altar boys and 
those in charge of them. 

As a story, I am sure it will catch the 
interest of every boy—not only the altar 
boy. It is taken out of boy life and full 
of action and heroism. 

It is the result of Father Scott’s ex- 
perience and well adapted to create and 
preserve high ideals. 
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| Lucid Intervals 





“What are you taking those cuspidors 
home for?” 

“I’m taking them home to my dog.” 

“What kind of a dog do you have, any- 
way ?” 

“Spitz.” 


Suddenly a little girl burst out crying 
at the table. “What is the trouble, dear?” 
her mother asked. “Oh,” wailed the 
little tot, “my teeth stepped on my 
tongue.” 


A man visiting in Maine went to a 
local barber shop for a shave. The bar- 
ber made several slips with his razor, and 
each time he would paste a small piece 
of paper over the cut to stop the bleed- 
ing. When the operation was over the 
victim handed the man a dollar. 

“Keep the change, barber,” he said. 
“It is worth a dollar to be shaved by so 
versatile an artist. Why, man, you’re a 
barber, butcher and paper hanger, all in 
one.” 


A young man went to get married, and, 
on being asked his name, said it was 
either Mickey or Paddy. 

“Explain yourself,” said the clergyman. 

“Well, your reverence, myself and my 
twin brother were christened together, 
and one of us died on the way home 
from church. If Mickey died, I am 
Paddy, and if Paddy died, I am Mickey.” 


A little girl hurried into the village drug 
store the other day. “I want some lini- 
ment and cement,” she said. The drug- 
gist was puzzled by the unique order. 
“Liniment and cement?” he queried. 
“Are you going to use them both at the 
same time?” “Yes, sir,” replied the 
youngster. “Ma hit pa with the pitcher.” 


“Why is it, Rastus,” an old negro was 
asked by his employer, “that so few 
negroes ever commit suicide?” 

“Tt’s dis way boss,” replied Rastus. 
“When a white man gets in trouble and 
sets down to worry over it, he gets 
despret and kills hisself. When a nigger 
sets down he jus’ goes to sleep.” 


Dear Old Lady: “Captain, would you 
please help me find my stateroom?” 

Captain: “Have you forgotten what 
number it is, madame?” 

Old Lady: “Yes, but I'll know it if 
I see it again. There was a lighthouse 
just outside the window.” 


“There is no such word as can’t,” 
thundered the orator. 

“Did you ever try to strike a match 
on a cake of soap?” asked a voice in 
the audience. 

Sunday school teacher: “Annie, suppose 
you saw a bad boy trying to cut off a 
cat’s tail. What would you tell him 
from the Bible to show him he must not 
do that?” 

Annie: “I would say what God put 
together must not be cut apart.” 


The chief constable of a small English 
town was also an expert veterinary sur- 
geon. One night his telephone bell rang. 

“Ts Mr. Blank there?” said an agitated 
voice. 

Mrs. Blank answered yes, and inquired: 

“Do you want my husband in his 
capacity of veterinary surgeon or as chief 
constable ?” 

“Both, madam,” came the reply. “We 
can’t get our new bulldog to open his 
mouth, and—there’s a burglar in it.” 


“No, your songs won’t do for me. 
can’t allow profanity in my theater.” 

“But I don’t use profanity.” 

“No, but the audience would.” 


A colored man doing a hauling job 
was informed that he could not get his 
money until he submitted a statement. 
After much meditation, he evolved the 
following bill. “Three comes and three 
goes at four bits a went—$3.” 


Rastus: 

Clerk: 
want ?” 

Rastus: “Ah wants some soap to wash 
my head with. 

Clerk: “Den you wants Ivory Soap.” 


“Gimme a cake of soap.” 
“What kinda soap does you 
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By Marion Habig, O.F.M. 
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